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The Ragged Staff .. ... ... 310 
India 324 


Commerce between Rome and 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (‘lelephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 
postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. The London Office is at 14, Burleigh 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Chancery 8766), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


E have received from the Clarendon Press 

the Catalogue of the Exhibition of 
Books illustrating the history of English Dic- 
tionaries held in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford to celebrate the completion of the 
Oxford English Dictionary. The exhibits 
number fifty-four, beginning with the tenth 
century Psalterium Latino-Saxonicum (MS. 


Junius 27), and ending with the Great Dic-| 


tionary itself, to which are added specimens of 
manuscript copy, corrected proof and electro- 
typed plate. This catalogue has not only per- 
manent interest but permanent value from the 
useful Foreword contributed by Mr. Onions. 
He traces English lexicography onwards from 
the glosses on medizeval texts. Glosses have 
great importance for developed English lexi- 
cography in that a majority of them give the 
earliest examples of the words. The sixteenth 


century produced not only many Latin-Eng- | n r 
; demande qu’il ne soit plus accompagné, comme 
| on le voit encore de la poignée de main. 


lish Dictionaries but also dictionaries of other 
languages giving the Hnglish equivalents of 
words. The English-Latin dictionary goes 
back to the fifteenth century. In the early 
seventeenth century appeared the first dic- 
tionaries giving English explanations of Eng- 
lish words—at first only “‘ hard words.’’ The 
‘Dictionarium Anglo-Britannicum,’ a re-cast 
of Phillips’s ‘ New World of Words’ (1658), 
published in 1730, furnished Chatterton with 
Some of his pseudo-archaic vocabulary. Among 
the exhibits illustrating the great innovation 
which Johnson made, that of the use cf 


quotations, is the copy of Sir Matthew Hale’s 
‘Primitive Origination of Mankind,’ marked 
by Johnson for excerption by his assistants. 
The immediate predecessor of the Great Dic- 


tionary in the Catalogue is Webster’s Dic- 
tionary. 
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QUERIES. 


WE have been interested, in the April num- 
ber of Old-Lime New England, by Mrs. 
Catharine Perry Hargrave’s lavishly illus- 
trated account of the Playing-Cards of Puri- 
tan New England. It is rather surprising to 
learn that card-tables, even among the Puri- 
tan clergy, were common in the eighteenth 
century, and that playing-cards might appear 
in the same advertisement of a seller’s wares 
as Bibles. The earliest playing-cards made 
in Boston depicted here are of date 1799 and 
ca, 1800, but the Stamp Act of 1765 affords 
evidence that they were made in considerable 
quantities at that time in America,—a “ side- 
line,” it is suggested, of wall-paper making, 
printing and book-bindery. The making of 
the ‘‘card’’ was somewhat difficult, and by 
reason of this the plain backs of playing- 
cards, as in France, were sometimes used for 
the printing of invitations. The industry 
seems to have flourished considerably in the 
early nineteenth century, when the Fords, at 
Milton, Massachusetts, produced cards with 
more or less striking designs. Between 1862 
and 1865 Union Cards were produced, adorned 
with the stars and stripes and the U.S. seal. 
The United States Playing Card Company, 
of which Mrs. Hargrave is the librarian, aims 
at bringing together a “‘ constructive and per- 
manent’? record of the earlier American 
manufacture of playing-cards, 
UR contemporary L’Intermédiaire pub- 
lishes, as part of a query about the date 
of the introduction of the custom of shaking 
hands in greeting, the text of a communica- 
tion from Rome, dated Apr. 10, as follows: 
Le président des organisations Ballila vient 
d’adresser aux présidents des comités provin- 
ciaux une circulaire qui constate d’abord que 
le salut romain est entré dans les meurs et 


Le 
étre supprimé 

des citoyens 
“un état de conscience 
au parfait caractére 


dernier geste doit désormais 
dans les rapports quotidiens 
italiens, car il dénonce ‘ 
étranger et contraire 
fascite.” 

La circulaire ajoute que d’ailleurs des raisons 


hygiéniques conseillent de renoncer a3 cette 
habitude qui est le véhicule de tous genres 
d’infections. Les instructeurs des Ballila 


devront veiller que désormais le salut A la 
romaine soit exclusivement employé dans leurs 
organisations. 
‘i the Cornhill for May Professor Ernest 
Weekley has one of his lively articles on 
nomenclature— London Street Names,’ in 
this instance. Of the words used for an urban 
thoroughfare our author says ‘‘ road ’’ does 
not occur in the City; that the first London 
‘avenue’? was probably Northumberland 


| 
| 
TES 
to 
.C.2. 
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Avenue, and the first ‘‘ terrace ’’’ the Adelphi. | 

Two charming articles in this numbers are | 
Mr. Orlo Williams’s ‘ Amici di Milano,’ and | 
Lieut.-Colonel P. T. Etherton’s account of 
Andorra, the tiny republic in the Pyrenees | 
(‘ Where there is no taxation’). Andorra has | 
a President, Pére Font Altimir, whose | 
‘White House ’’ is a ‘‘ plain two-storied cot- | 
tage with quaint balconies, the railings of | 
which were fashioned from iron cast 
moulded in the state,’ and who has never | 
been beyond the frontiers of Andorra. He 
receives a salary of approximately £3 a year, 
and each member of his Council 15s. a year; | 
the Secretary-General draws 10s. a week, or 
its equivalent, being the man who does all the 
work. There is no police force, and little or 
no crime. The population numbers 5,600; 
their country measures about 160 square miles. 
Every inch of available ground is cultivated, | 
tobacco being the chief product. The people | 
keep to their old ways, having driven away 
enterprising persons who respectively tried to 
start a gambling saloon and a _ newspaper. 
They defend their state if need be, and every 
man beyond the age of eighteen is ready if | 
called upon, and in preparation for such | 
emergency must possess a gun and a few 
cartridges and must fire one shot annually at | 
a target set up in his village. They have a 
Council Chamber in which is a_ six-locked 
oaken chest containing the state archives, 
whereof each of six leading Councillors holds 
a key, so that the chest can be opened only 
when all are present. 


THE new number of the Mask gives some 
recollections of Ibsen set out by the pen 
of Dr. Georg Bréchur. It is recorded that 
Ibsen once protested against being credited 
with a philosophy. A saying about the 
strength of standing alone was brought for- 
ward in proof of his having one: Ibsen 
repudiated it as being merely put in the 
mouth of Stockman (‘An Enemy of the 
People’). To which it was replied that the 
trend of his sympathy was at any rate ex- 
pressed in the lyric poems given to the Doctor, 
and Ibsen, a little taken aback, answered 
with an inscrutable smile: ‘‘ Ah, those little 
devils ought never to have been published.’ 
He worked with a picture of Strindberg over 
his writing-table: ‘‘ He is hanging there on 
the watch,’ he would say, “‘ for he is my arch 
enemy’’; and before this ‘‘enemy”’ every 
scene was displayed to be tested by his fault- 
finding. The concluding recollection relates 
how Ibsen accepted a suggestion for surmount- 
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and | A 


ing what would have been a difficulty in the 


May 5, 1928, 


acting of ‘Brand’ as originally conceived— 
and accepted it with the question: ‘Is jt 
not like that in the play ?”’ 


Two Hundred 


From The Daily Courant, Saturday, May 
1728. 


Years Ago. 


T the King’s Theatre in the Hay. 
Market this prefent Saturday, being the 
4th of May, will be perform’d A New Opera 
called, 
Tickets will be delivered at the Office in 
the Hay-Market this Day: And having no 


Annual Subferibers admitted this Season, 


Four Hundred Tickets and no more will be 
given out. At Half a Guinea each, No 
Perfons whatfoever will be admitted for 
Money, nor any Tickets fold at the Bar, but 
in the proper Offices. The Gallery 5s. By 
His Majefty’s Command, no Perfons what- 
foever to be admitted behind the Scenes. To 
begin exactly at Six a’Clock. VIvanT REx 
ET REGINA. 
At the particular Desire of feveral Ladies of 
Quality. 

T the New Theatre in the Hay- 
Market, on Monday next, being the 6th 
of May, will be perfor- [sic] the ufual Per- 
formance of Rope Dancing, by Mr. Francifco 
and Mrs. Violante. To which will be added, 
A new Entertainment in Grotefque Charac- 
ters, call’d, 
The Rivals; or, The Happy Defpair. 
With new Scenes and other Decorations. 
Tickets deliver’d out for the Second of 
May will be taken the Sixth, being deferr’d 
at the Defire of feveral Perfons of Quality. 

All Perfons that want Boxes or Places to 
be kept, are defired to fend to Mr. Fribourg’s, 
Maker of Rappee Tobacco, under the Theatre. 
Boxes 5s. Pit 3s. Gallery 1s. Where the 
Books of the Entertainment may be had, and 
at the Office. Price 6d. 


Wednefday, May 1, 1728. 
Dropt between Kenfington and Turnham 
Green, a Silver Watch, the Name on the 
Infide of the Work, William Webfter, 
Exchange-Alley, No. 949, and on the Dial 
Plate, Webfter, London, and had to it when 
loft a Silver Chain, with a Steel Seal, with 
a Cypher. Whoever brings the faid Watch, 


Chain and Seal, to William Webfter, Watch- 
maker, in Exchange-Alley, fhall have three 
Guineas Reward, and no Queftions ask’d. 
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Literary and Historical | a has despairing 


Notes. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
WARREN HASTINGS. 


(See ante pp. 21, 39, 57, 76, 93, 111, 132, 
150, 165, 183, 204, 220, 240, 256, 276, 295). 
XLIX. 
Daylesford house 21 March 1816. 
My dear friend 
I do not wonder that you make slow 
progress with Sir John Malcombe’s book, as 
al the introductory part of fable and hypo- 
thesis mixed with much ingenious though 
doubtful conclusion. It improves as it 
advances; the stile is easy; the narrative 
colloquial, and abundant in original anec- 
dote, forming by far the best part, and only 
portable of the book: for of history, in our 
sense of it, there is none; every new conqueror 
uniting countries which have no natural! 
correlation ; which, by the death of the victor, 
and the unvaried succession of the basest char-' 
acters of the human race, are again melted 
into new combinations; leaving other inde- 
pendent states to grow out of their ruins; or 
involving the whole in one transient dom- 
inion. In the article of anecdote the traits of 
character are particularly distinguishable :— | 
so pray, to oblige me, read the book; to urge 
which was my sole design, when I began this 
long dissertation: And as another friend has 
offered you a loan of the same book to supply 
the place of mine I accept of your proposal to 
return it, and shall be obliged to you, if you 
will order your servant to deliver it to the 
requisition of Mt. Porter, my bookseller, whom | 
I shall direct to send for it. | 
I have reason to believe that I may have 
contributed one useful hint to the original 
composition of the property tax, and always | 
thought that, if it is equally modified, it w®| 
prove the most productive, and at the same) 
time the most easy to be collected, of any that | 
could be devised, — nor were my endeavors, | 
feeble and inefficient as they were, unem- | 
ployed for its accomplishment. They were 
tried through two channels of high sanction, 
and failed in both. I cannot therefore be| 
sorry for its abolition, though I cannot} 


rejoice at it, not knowing what can be prac- 
ticably substituted in the room of it. 

But I contemplate one measure of state, 
which, if it was an image, I could fall down 
and worship — but cannot tell what it is; for 
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of being able to finish my letter, I let the post 
man go, and am this moment going to send a 
servant to catch him. 
Adieu my friend 
WarREN HAstTINGs. 
Excuse uncorrected errors 


| To Edward Baber Esq’. Park street Grosvenor 
| square London. 


L. 
Daylesford house 25th April, 1816. 


| My dear friend 


I accept, with more than the common feel- 
ings of gratitude, for in truth I expected it, 
the gift of your anniversary commemorial of 
my acquittal, and should reproach myself, as 
with an unvenial sin, if I suffered the post by 
which I received it to go with[out] the 
acknowledgment of it. Go on, my friend, to 
the latest date, in this repetition of your 
friendship (I know you will) for yours is not 
like the providence of Baal, that is on a 
journey, or peradventure sleepeth, and _ re- 
quireth to be awakened, and my remembrance 
of it will be among the first returns of the 
benevolence of this world that you shall 
receive in the next; to which I am fast 
approaching. 

I grieve to hear that Miss Baber continues 
an invalide, and applaud her brothers well 
timed care of her, in his purpose conveying 
her to the scene of her tried convalescence. 
May it prove efficacious! God grant it! 

I am charged with many kind remem- 
brances from M's. Hastings and the other 
loved inmates of this house, to you and your 
dear sister; and have rejected the friendly 
offer of one of them to take this office off my 
hands. Will you present my kind acknow- 
ledgments to Mt. Golding for his pleasing 
remembrance of me, and my best wishes to 
him and his? I make a scruple of answering 
your closing question to the letter of it. I am 
not well; but if I am quit of my present 
symptoms by their going no further, I shall 
be thankful for a salutary lesson afforded me 
by it, that there is a period in a man’s life 
when exercise, simply taken, may endanger 
health, and the East wind is always noxious 
to it. I have been these two days under both 
inflictions; and have bound myself by a 
solemn resolution never again to encounter 
either. 

Adieu, my kind friend 
I am yours ever and most affectionately 
WakREN HastInes. 
To Edward Baber Esq’. Park street Grosvenor 
square London. 
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LI. 


[This letter is docketed—in a different hand | 
from that which has written name and dates | 


on them all—: ‘‘ About rebuilding Daylestord 
Church.” 
Daylesford house 16th Sept. 1816. 

My dear friend 

I do not know whether I may plead it as a 
palliative, or concede it as an aggravation, 
that I have kept a letter of yours purposely 
displayed before my eyes for more than three 
months past, that it might remind me of a 
duty yet, alas! unperformed: but such is the 
case. The cause of this omission is two-fold: 
1st that I can do but one thing within the por- 
tion of time required for complete execution ; 
and 2ly that I have been so occupied ever 
since the time, as near as I can judge, of the 
receipt of your letter. As it is the first 
article in the possession of my memory, I will 
allot that place for it in the short composi- 
tion of my letter. Know then, that warned 
by the fractured state of our parish church, 


and encouraged by my share of the 
repeal of the property tax, I embarked, 


on the 8th of June last, on the desperate 


undertaking of pulling it down, and re- 
building it from its foundation, all but 
the three principal arches, which I verily 
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believe, have been standing in their places’) 


almost as long as the Heptarchy. Two things 
will please you [in] the execution of this 
work: one that the whole of the wood work 
was composed of timbers grown from twigs 
put into the ground (may I say, prophet- 
ically ?—) at the commencement of my Im- 
peachment, and a second, that the rest of the 
building was made up of the same _ stones, 
hewn and unhewn, with a few exceptions, as 
lay in the original structure. There is 


another thing to be pleased with, which I had 


forgot in the enumeration, that I fairly esti- 
mate the complete accomplishment to have 
fallen on last saturday, just 60 sabbatical 
days from its commencement, or in other 
words, in ten sabbatical weeks consisting of 
six days in each. For so much as _ is 
deficient,* I set against it an entire ceiling 
which was not in the unregenerate church, 
and is more than half done — * By deficient, 
I mean, plastering, flooring & glazing. — 

I have caused an inscription to be en- 


graven on a marble tablet to be affixed to one, 


of the walls, affirming the foundation and age 
of the building ; of which you will see a copy 
on the other side. 

This history has extended to a much greater 
length than I was aware of when I began it; 


but the narration of it has gratified me to a'with the treads outside, 
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| degree that will not allow me to doubt that 


you will participate in my sensation of it, 

I pray you to present Mrs. Hastings’s king 
regards to your dear sister, and accept the 
same from us both. We shall be really happy 
to her that your predilection for Littl 
Hampton has been verified by its complete 
effect on the restoraton of her health. Remem. 
ber me too to your neighbours, Sir John and 
his amiable wife, and when you see, or write 
to him, to M*. Cowper, whom I regret I know 
only as a Being ‘‘of another, and _ better 
world.” Adieu, my dear friend. Yours with 
the truest affection 

WarRREN Hastings. 

Inscription for the church of Daylesford. 

‘This church derives it foundation from a 
‘grant of Ethelwald, King of the Mercians, who 
‘reigned between the years of our Lord 71§ 
“and 757. 

* Sanctified by the prayers, rites and oblations 
“of its successive parochial members through a 
“period exceeding one thousand years, it was 
‘rebuilt with such of the same materials as 
“constituted its primitive structure, and had 
“escaped the mouldering hand of time; with 


its identity unchanged, and the uniformity of 
its Saxon architecture, which had suffered 


“some encroachment upon it, from the license 
‘ of incidental reparations restored; in the Year 
“of our Lord 1816. 

‘For a thousand years in thy sight are but 
“as yesterday, when it is past, and as a watch 
“in the night. 
*Ps: 90: V: 4: Bible Version.’ 


To Edward Baber Esqr. Little Hampton 
Arundel Sussex. 
H. B. 


(To be continued.) 


THE RAGGED STAFF. 


VEN the late Sir W. H. St. John Hope, 

in his excellent little book, ‘ Heraldry for 
Craftsmen,’ referred (p. 184) to the badge of 
the Ragged Staff as being of ‘‘ quite obscure 
origin.” The meaning of that object, how- 
ever, has been merely forgotten, and I called 
attention to this in my ‘ Edward IV’s French 
Expedition of 1475.’ It may perhaps be use 
ful to put the explanation on record afresh 
in ‘N. & Q.’ The Ragged Staff appears i 
armory as a charge, a crest, and a badge. It 
was simply a rough variant of the scaling: 
ladder, such as could readily be cut by 
besiegers from a neighbouring wood. There 


seem to have been two forms of it: one, a log 
with the stumps of branches left on by the 
wood-cutters, which thus provided a ladder 
similar 


to the 
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arrangement one sees to-day on telegraph- | 
poles and the like; the other, a log, which, 
not furnishing such natural foot- and hand- 
holds conveniently enough, had notches cut 
in it for that purpose. The former step- 
stick is shown by Gwillim (edn. of 1724, p. | 
113) as a charge, where he identifies a ‘‘ bend | 
raguled” with a “bend crenelled,” and 
describes it as being ‘‘fitted by art for the) 
{ealing of a wall.” The latter is illustrated 
by Sir John Ferne (‘The Glory of Gener- 
ositie,, 1586, p. 179), and he writes of it, 
“Thefe Bendes were notched thus, with fome 
fouldiours {woorde (for want of a better Car- 
penter), to make {teps in them, that the foul- 
diours might thereby feale the walles, and 
giue the enemie fome camifado vnexpected.”’ 
This apparently was the method referred to 
in the poem, ‘ Jock [Armstrong] o’ the Side ’ 
{the name of his holding], the best version of | 
which is printed in Roberts’s ‘ Legendary 
Ballads of England and Scotland,’ 1887, 
p. 414. 

A tree they cut, wi’ fifteen nogs upon ilk side, 

To climb up the wa’ o’ Newcastle toun. 

It is interesting to find the identity of the 
step-stock with the scaling-ladder confirmed 
also by Continental heraldry; as, e.g., in the | 
arms of the Italian House of Aldobrandini. 
Thus the Aldobrandini of Rome bore, A bend 
crenelle (Petra Sancta, ‘Tesserae Gentili- 
tiae,’ 1638, p. 460), while the seal of Aldo- 
brando Aldobrandini in the Ashmolean (late 
Bodleian) Collection has a ladder. The posi- 
tion in bend is a natural one for a scaling- 
stock, and the Ragged Staff is so shown 
throughout in Dillon and Hope’s ‘ Pageant of | 
the Life, etc., of the Earl of Warwick’ | 
(1914), as well as in MS. 2. M. 16. College of | 
Arms, in Harl. MS. 4652, and elsewhere. 

Among the English families which used this 
badge were Grey de Ruthin and Greystock, in 
which cases we note the pun on the name in 
the O.F. gré, a step, or rung of a ladder, as 
we do in the crest of Grey of Northumberland. 
which was a scaling-ladder. I am not with- 
out a suspicion that the barry coat of the 
latter was equally a cant on the same word, 
for, as I have said elsewhere more fully 
(‘Companion to English History,’ 1902, and 
‘Medieval England,’ 1924), ‘‘arma can-) 
tantia ’’ probably formed to a great extent the | 
basis of early armory; more so than we are 
ever likely to discover now, for many allusions 
must have become unrecognizable owing to 
their ephemeral character, to linguistic, 


changes, or to alterations in the surnames of 
the bearers, | 


F. P. Barnarp. ! 
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THE KING’S SHIPS. 


6.—Buitr at Deprrorp. (Cont. from p. 294). 


1821. Amazon, 46, 5th rate (1078)T. Cut 
down 1844, at Sheerness. Sold 1863. 

1821. VuiGitant, 12, cutter (161)T. (on the 
lines of LapwiNc, revenue cutter). Sold c. 
1830-46. 


1821. Wooptark, tender (80)T. Survey- 
ing vessel. 

1822. Russet, 74, 3rd rate (1751)T. Sur- 
veyors. Fitted with screw, October, 1854, and 


reduced to 60 guns in No. 2 Dock, at Sheer- 


ness. Sailed for Baltic, 22 April, 1855. 
1822. Comer, paddle (238)T. Sir R. Sep- 
pings. 


1823. AtceRINE, 10, brig sloop. Capsized 
in Mediterranean, 9 Jan., 1826. 

1823. Licurntne, paddle (296)T. Mr. 
Lang and Sir Robert Seppings. 


1824. Mereor, paddle (296)T. Sir R. 
Seppings. 

1825. Axnotus, 46, 5th rate (1077)T. 

1826. Apan, paddle (294)T. Lengthened 


| at Chatham, in 1839, to (405)T. 


1827. Apvice, paddle (197)T. Mr. O. 
Lang. Was the Vixen. Built originally for 
the Post Office. 

1827. Carron, paddle (294)T. 
Seppings. 

1828. Nimrop, 20, brig sloop (502)T. Said 
to have been razeed from 28 to 20 guns whilst 
building. Coal depot at Davenport in 1891. 

1828. AnpromepA, 20, sloop (502)T. Re- 
named Nrmrop later. 

1829. Brisets, 10, brig sloop (231)T. Sir 
H. Peake. Lost January, 1838. 

1829. Tuunper, bomb (372)T. Sir H. 
Peake. 

1832. Serpent, 12, built at a merchant’s 


Sir Robert 


| yard at Deptford (430)T. 


1835. Express, 8, Falmouth packet brig 
(362)T. Capt. Symonds. 
1835. Swirt, 8, New class packet brig 


(barque-rigged). (360)T. Capt. Symonds. 
1843. Puarron, 4th rate (1912)T. G. 
| White. Converted to single screw at Sheer- 


ness, 1859. 

1843. Lengthened. Brack Eactez, paddle. 
Mr. Lang. Built originally at Lymehouse, 
1831, as FrreBRAND; re-named in 1842. 
Lengthened at Deptford, 1843 (540)T. 

1844. Worcester, 52, 4th rate (1468)T. 
Surveyors. Lent to Thames Marine Officers’ 
Training Ship Society about 1862. Re- 
placed (seo Frepertck Witt1am of 1860), 
about the year 1876. 

1844. Porcupine, wood, paddle (382)T. 
Admiralty. 


~ 
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1845. Terrisie, 21, the | 
wood, paddle (1850)T. Mr. Lang. 

1845. SprrFrRE, wood paddle, 600 (442)T. 
Admiralty. In N.L. 1897/8, ete. Built by 
C. Lungley, at Deptford. 

1845. Cut down. MHavannay, 42, Sth 
rate. Built at Liverpool, 1811, by Sir W. |! 


Rule. Cut down to 24 guns at Deptford, 
1845. 

1846. Srpon, wood, paddle (1329)T. C. 
Napier. 

1846. Opin, wood, paddle (1326)T. Mr. 
Fincham. 

1847. Operon, iron, paddle, 1055 (649)T. | 


Sir W. Symonds. 

1848. TrermacEnt, 24, wood, 
(1536)T. Trials in 1852. 

1848. Puarton, 51, 4th rate. 
White at Deptford. Originally laid down 
and launched as sail. Converted at Sheer- 
less in 1859 to single screw, 3099 (2396)T. 

1847/9. Panrturan, paddle (483)T. 
miralty. Not completed. 

1847/9. EupHrates, paddle (1556)T. Not 
completed. | 

1848. Rrynarp, 8, single screw, wood sloop | 
(516)T. Wrecked on Pratas Shoal in China 
Seas, 31 May, 1851. 

1849. ArcHer, 14, wood, 
(973)T. Lord John Hay. 

1850. Lroparp, wood, 
Mr. Fincham. 

1850. Wasp, 
(974)T. 

1852. CrutzEr, 17, single screw, wood, 
1045 (752)T. Built at Lungley’s Yard, Dept- 
ford, re-named Lark in 1893. Sold as 
Crotser (late Lark) in 1918. 

1852. Imprrreuse, 50 (2355)T. Designed 
as sail, altered to single screw, on lines of 
Evraytvus. Trials 11 Jan., 1853. 

1854,31 Jan. Hannrpat 90, 4735 (3136)T. 
single screw ship. Trials 12 Apr., 1854. 
Sold 1904. 

1854. Curtew, 9, single screw, wood sloop | 
(486)T. | 

1854. Hornet, 17, 
sloop (753)T. 

11 Oct., 1854. 


single screw 


Built by G. 


single screw | 
paddle (1406)T. | 


14, single screw, 


wood, sloop 


single screw, wood, 
Converted. 
lighter. Built at Pembroke. Launched 27) 
Feb., 1834. Converted to floating battery. 

7 Oct., 1854. Gueaner, 4, single screw, | 
good, gun-boat (215)T. 7 

1854. Prtirer, 4, single screw wood gun- 
boat (209/270)T. Built at Pitcher’s Yard. 

7 Oct., 1854. Rupy, 4, single screw, wood, 
gunboat (215)T. 

1855. CHEERFUL, 4, 
gun-boat (209/270)T. 


single screw, wood, 


‘sail (2146)T. 


| Employed surveying River Niger, 1864-6. 


1856. Emeratp, 51, laid down as 60-gu 
Converted to single 
(2913)T. Sold 1869. 

1856. Fawn, 17, single screw, wood, sur. 
veying sloop. 1054 (751)T. Sold 1884. 

1857. Lyra, 9, single screw, wood, sloop 
(488)T. 

1858. Icarus, 11, 
sloop (580)T. 

1858. Forte, 54, laid down 22 April, 1854. 


single screw, 


wood, 


Single screw, wood, frigate. 3456 (2364)T. 
| Accidentally burnt as a coal hulk in 1905. 
1858. Racer, 11, single screw, wood, 
sloop (579)T. 
1859. Murine, 17, single screw, wood 
sloop (882)T. 
Noy., 1859. Rancer, 5, single screw, wood, 


gun-boat (427)T. 

1859. ARIADNE, 26, single screw, 
frigate 4538  (3214)T. 
named AcTaron in 1905. 

Nov., 1859. Raprp, 11, single screw, wood, 


wood, 
Afterwards re 


sloop (672)T. 


1860. Lanprait, 5, single screw, wood, gun 
vessel (425)T. Sold and re-named Warrvs— 
vide Lloyd’s Register, 1908/9—as 219 gross 


| register tons. 


October, 1860. Rosarro, 11, single screw, 


| wood, sloop, 913 (673)T. 


24 Mar., 1860. FREDERICK WILLIAM, 
4725T., single screw, 74-gun, wood, ship; orig- 
inally laid down July, 1841, as Royan Frep- 


ERICK, 110 guns, Ist rate. Lent to Thames 
Marine Officers’ Training Ship, and re- 


named WORCESTER, 
serving. 

1860. CameEteon, 17, single screw, 
sloop (952)T. 


19 Oct., 1876, still 


wood, 


1860. ZrsBra, 17, single screw, wood sloop, 
1365 (951)T. 
1860/1. Newcastte, 51, single screw, 


wood, frigate, 4020 (3035)T. Powder-hulk at 


Plymouth, N.L., 
1861. 


July, 1924. 


InvesTIcaTor, 2, paddle (249)T. 


? 


1861. SprEpwett, 5, single screw, wood, 
| gun vessel, 570 (428)T. 

1862. Jaseur, 5, single screw, wood, gun 
vessel (425)T. 

1862. CorumnIne, 4, single screw, wood, 
sloop (669)T. 

1862. Rarrier, 17, single screw, wood 
sloop (950)T. 

Note :—1861-2 N.L.’s shew Sappuo as build- 
ing; not in N.L., December, 1863. 1862-5 
N.L.’s shew CIRCASSTAN as building; not in 


| N.L., December, 1863. 
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1864. Favorite, 8, single screw, 
hull, true iron-clad. 45232 (2094)T. 
1864. ENTERPRISE, 4. Laid down 1862. | 
Launched as single screw, wood hull, true! 
iron-clad, 1350 (993)T. 
1865. HNpyMIoN, 22, single screw, wood, | 
frigate, 3197 (2486)T. 

1865. VixeN, twin screw, composite gun- 
boat, 1230 (754)T. Built by C. Lungley, | 
Deptford. First composite vesse] in the Royal | 
Navy. Her sister, the Viper, built of iron at 
Poplar, by J. and W. Dudgeon, was the first 
twin screw vessel in the Royal Navy, 1230 
(737)T. | 

1867. Prover, 3, twin screw, wood, gun- 
vessel (663)T. 

1867. Nrope, 4, single 
sloop (1083)T. 

1867. TuHrisTLe, 2, twin screw, composite | 
gun-vessel (465)T. 

1867. Nympue, 4, single screw, wood, sloop 
(1084). 

1867. 


wood, 


screw, 


wood, cor- 


2216 


Juno, 8, single screw, 
vette. Nick-named ‘‘ Tra CuHEsT,”’ 
(1462)T. Sold 1887. 

1867. PuHrttomet, 3, twin screw, wood, gun 
vessel, 774 (664)T. 

1868. Boxer, 2, twin screw, composite, 
gun vessel, 584 (465)T. 
1868-9. Sparran, 6, 
sloop (1269)T. 

1869. Curtew, 3, twin screw, wood, gun 
vessel (665)T. 

1869. Drurp, 10, single screw, wood cor- 
vette, 1730 (1322)T. 
Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 


single screw, wood, | 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF “ EDWARD III.” 


BOUT a week after the despatch of my 
article on ‘Robert Wilson and Sir 
Thomas More’ (see ante pp. 237, 259) to the 
press, I had occasion to consult the pseudo- 
Shakespearian ‘ Edward III’ (1596), and my 
eye alighted on the strange expression ‘“‘ belly 
god’’ (III. iii. 155), which I had previously 
noted in ‘The Cobbler’s Prophecy’ (A4v). 
A perusal of the play* soon convinced me 
that its author was undoubtedly Robert Wil- 
son, but I felt reassured when I was able to 
discover the following parallels with ‘A 
Larum for London.’ 
(1) Your gratious selfe, the flower of Europe’s 
hope. 
*‘ Edward ITI,’ I. i. 15. 


* The references are to the text of ‘ Edward 
III’ in C. F. Tucker Brooke’s 


of ‘A Larum for London.’ 


Shakespeare 
Apocrypha,’ and to the Malone Society Reprint | 


And see the beauty of that flower of 


Europe. 
‘Larum,’ A3r. 
(2) This counsayle, Artoyes, like to fruictfull 


shewers. 
* Edward III,’ I. i. 42. 
ae downe a larger shewer of fruitfull 
golde. 
‘Larum,’ E3r. 
(3) Tle take away those borrowed plumes of his, 
And send him naked to the wildernes. 
‘Edward III,’ I. i. 85-6. 
Sticking my feathers with their borrowed 
plumes. 
‘Larum,’ Prologue. 
Her houses that before were stuft with 
pride, 
Are left as naked as the wildernes. 
Ibid., 
Ignoble David! hast thou none to greeve 
But silly Ladies with thy threatning 


armes? i 
* Edward III.’ I. i. 136-7. 
If she lookt pale, twas silly womans feare. 
Ibid., If. i. 18. 
a Nunnerie in the armes 
If her religious peacefull priviledge 
Doth clip her silly frighted Virgins life. 
‘Larum,’ D4r. 
(5) Nor rusting canker have the time to eate* 
Their light borne snaffles nor their nimble 


spurres. 
* Edward ITI,’ I. ii. 27-8. 


Whilst Cankering rust, devoures your 
emptie Cannons. 


= 
— 


‘Larum,’ B2v. 
Dou. My liege, I crave the Ladie, and no 
more. 
King. Nay, soft ye, sir; first I must make 
my choyse, 
And first I do bespeaka her for my selfe. 
Dou. Why then, my liege, let me enioy 
her iewels. 


(6 


‘Edward III,’ I. ii. 42-5. 
La. As you are men, be mercifull to me. 
7 Sol. Cast lots who shall have her. 
2 Sol. Ile give thee my share for thy part. 
7 Sol. Tle have my share in her. 
2 Sol. Off with her Tewels. : 
‘Larum,’ Div. 
(7) ‘I feare twill proove 
A lingring English seege of peevish love. 
‘Edward III,’ II. i. 22-3. 
Not by a lingering siedge, of monthes or 
yeares. 
D2v. 
(8) Fill thou the emptie hollowes of mine eares. 
* Edward ITI,’ II. i. 127. 
And fils the circle of the emptie ayre. 
Larum,’ Bir. 
(9) Nay, more then drop the massie earth by 


sands.t+ 
* Edward ITI,’ IT. i. 136. 


* Cf. * Pedlar’s Prophecy,’ A4r. 
+ Cf. ‘Three Lords and 
London,’ p. 405. 
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Round through the compasse of this earthly 
| 


ball 


The massie substance hanging in the skie. | 


Larum,’ Prologue. 
(10) No, let the Captaine talke of boystrous 


warr. 
Edward III,’ II. i. 176. 
The boysterous threates, of bloud  be- 
sprinckled warre. 
‘Larun,’ Elv. 


(11) Nay, youle do more; youle make the Ryver 


to 

With their hart bloods that keepe our love 
asunder, 

Of which my husband and your wife are 


twayne. 
‘Edward ITI,’ IT. ii. 158-160. 
So will you draw a river from his heart, 
Of his lifes bloud; po 
*‘Larum,’ Elr. 
(12) Never to sheath his Sword or take a truce. 
‘ Edward III,’ III. i. 21. 


And sheath’d his fatall swoord with his, 


we ours, 
Pretixing truce to our laborious armes ; 
‘Larum,’ Gir. 
(13) Among those ever bibbing Epicures, 
—— frothy Dutch men, puft with double 


That ise and swill in every place they 


come. 
* Edward ITI,’ III. i. 25-7 
These swilling Epicures shall taste of 


death. 
‘Larum,’ A2r. 
Three froathy Renish fats that have dr unk 


dead 


Ibid., Bir. 
these drunken 


Ibid., D2r. 
(14) O Father, how this eckoing Cannon shot, 
Like sweete hermonie, digests my cates! 
‘ Edward Ill,’ ERT. 123-4. 
ee us to them, tell sali we have 
sent 
to make them merry at  theyr 
Feas 
Goe bid thy full-mouth’ 
good doo’t them, 


Then many hundreds of 
Dutch. 


Cannon, much 
‘Larum,’ Biv. 


(15) say, mirror of pale death, 
To whome belongs the honor of - day? 
Edward III,’ III. i. 137-8. 
What, but to hunt the rent of pale 
death. 
‘Larum, Gilv. 
(16) Three waies these dredfull ministers of 
wrath 
Do tread the measuers ot 
march 


their tragicke 


‘Edward III,’ III. ii. 62-3. 
My minde devines no lesse, and till my 
teete 
Tread a 
streetes, 
T shall be sicke to thinke upon the deed. 
‘Larum,’ A3r. 


venturous measure in their 


there no treacherie 


Spaniards treade a_ bloudy 
March, 
Ibid., Gly. 
(17) Here if you staie, your wives will be 
abused, 
Your treasure sharde before your weeping 
eies; 


‘Ah, wreched France, I greatly feare thy 


fal; 
Thy glory shaketh like a tottering wall, 
Edward III,’ III. ii. 71-, 
Your daughters chastitie must quench 
their lust; 
And your deare wives, inrich their lay. 


lesse armes. 
‘Larum,’ C3y, 
Whose _ totter’d walls, whose  building’s 
overthrowne. 
Ibid., Epilogue. 
(18) Therefore, say, wilt thou yet 
resigne, * 
Before the sickles thrust into the Corne, 
Or that inkindled fury turne to flame? 
Edward III,’ III. iii. 110-2, 
And gold as Sulpher to inkindled flames. 
‘Larum,’ C3y, 
\ thousand Sickles thrust into a field, 
Of summer ripened and resistles corne. 
Tbid., C4y. 


shepheard of thy 


Valoys, 


(19) No father, 
realme,t 
But one, that teares her 
thy handes, 
And, like a thirstie tyger, 
bloud. 
‘Edward III,’ III. iii. 119-121. 
We sees provide, the Spaniards thirst is 
great, 
And better then we quench it with our 
golde, 
Than let them swallow and carouse our 


bloudes, 
*‘Larum,’ D4y. 


(20) Obraidst thou him, because within his face 
Time hath ingravd deep caracters of age? 
Know, these grave schollers of experience, 
Like stiffe growen oakes, will stand im- 

movable, 
When whirle 
yonger trese. 
Edward III,’ III. iii. 126-130. 
Witin my furrowed bosome deepe 
ingrav’dt 


king, or 
entrailes with 


suckst her 


wind quickly turnes up 


‘Larum,’ Prologue. 
many strokes (at last) 
Cut downe the stongest Oake, much more, 
the tree 
Hath but a few yeares growth, and that 
by stormes, 
And often whirle-windes shaken and de 


cayed. 
Thid., Dér. 


* Cf. ‘ Cobbler’s Pr ophecy,’ Gav. 
Cf. ‘ Cobbler’s Prophecy,’ Cir. 
t Spoken by Time. 
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a) For whats this Edward but a belly god, 
A tender and lascivious wantonnes, 
That thother daie was almost dead for 


love?* 
‘Edward III,’ III. iii. 155-7. 
But they were wanton and Sousteioie, 


Too much addicted to their priv ate lust. 
‘Larum,’ G2v. 


22) Heere is a note, my gratious Lord, of those 


” That in this conflict of our foes were 
slaine : 

Eleven Princes of esteeme, Foure score 
Barons, 

A hundred and twenty knights, and thirty 
thousand 

Common souldiers; and, of our men, a 


thousand. 

‘Edward III,’ III. v. 95-9. 
Ro. I had a note my Lord, as I ill 
The number of the dead, by us cut off, 
Is seaventeene thousand. 
Dan, But of our men, 
How many fell there in this short assault? 

arum,’ D2v. 


(3) If, then, we hunt for death, why do we 


feare it? 
‘Edward III,’ IV. iv. 140. 
What, but to hunt the foote-steps of pale 
death 
‘Larum,’ Glv. 
(4) I will not give a pennie for a lyfe, 
Nor halfe a halfepenie to shun grim 


death. 
‘Edward III,’ IV. iv. 156-7. 
Ile never trust death on’s word for a halfe 
pennie. 
‘Larum,’ B2v. 
Grimme death did nere affright the fear- 


full martiall, 
Ibid., B3r. 
(25) I, now I call to mind the prophesie. t 
‘Edward III,’ IV. v. 39 
My heart (me thinkes) could sigh, my eyes 
shed teares, 
To call to minde and see their misery. 
‘Larum,’ G2v. 
) Cf. ‘Edward III,’ IV. v. 41-55; 
‘Larum,’ Clr. 
(27) Kin. What, is there no hope left? 
Phil. No hope, but death, to burie up our 


shame. 
‘Edward III,’ IV. vii. 29-30. 
2 Sol. Is there no place of strength, nor 
hope of safetie? 
3 Sol. No hope but death, 
F2v. 
(28) My armes shalbe thy grave: 
‘Edward III,’ IV. 
Welcome faire sweet, mine armes ey be 
thy throane. 
‘Larum,’ 


‘Fair Em,’ I. i. 148-9. 
+ Cf. ‘ Three Lords and Three Ladies of | 
Uondon,’ p. 432; ‘Cobbler’s Prophecy,’ B2v.; 


‘A Knack to Know a Knave,’ pp. 576, 584 
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(29) And now unto this proud resisting —— 


Edward III,’ 4, 


Get honour on the proude resisting Se. 
*‘Larum,’ E8v. 


(30) Or may with damned 


our portion be 
fiends. 


‘Edward III,’ V. i. 31. 
So would I, what’s become of this damned 
fiend? 
‘Larum,’ B2r. 
If Wilson was capable of writing ‘ Edward 
III,’ which is universally regarded as_ the 
finest of the pseudo-Shakespearian plays, 
then his authorship of the three MS. pages 
of ‘Sir Thomas More’ need not cause us any 
serious alarm. 


S. R. 


LONG LIVED FAMILY.—In St. John’s 
Churchyard, Newton Arlosh, Cumber- 
land, is a headstone bearing the following 
inscription, which cannot be easily exceeded 
as a testimony of long life: 
Sacred to the memory of William Donald, 
who died 16 August 1800, aged 81 years. 
Also Jane. his wife, who died 1 May 1809, 
aged 89 years. 
Also Joseph, their son, 
1833, aged 85 years. 
Also Mary, his wife, 
1827, aged 81 years. 
Also William, son of William and Mary 
Donald, who died 13 June 1855, aged 81 years. 


J. W. Fawcett. 


who died 11 August 


who died 13 December 


Satley, Co. Durham. 


EORGE FOX IN ITALIAN. — Looking 
through vol. xxix of the Journal of the 
Friends’ Historical Society, I was interested 
in the following note under ‘Friends and 
Current Literature.’ and think our readers 
may like to have it. 

Giovanni Pioli, an old Woodbroker, has 
caused to be printed as a separate pamphlet 
(Milano, 1927) his article which appeared in 
Rome, in the Baptist magazine ‘‘ Bilychnis,” 
in December, 1926—I1 Diario di Giorgio Fox, 
Fondatore della Societa degli Amici, Eroe della 
Sincerita. It is dedicated to Rendel Harris 
and is considered a good piece of work. George 
Fox’s great word is given as: ‘“‘ Vi é uno solo, 
ed ® Cristo Gesi, che pud parlare al tuo stato.’ 
Doomsdale appears as a “ fetida tomba”’; 
Penn’s letter to M. Fox, announcing the death 
of her husband, appears in Italian form. The 
author has fallen into the not uncommon mis- 
take of attributing the name Pennsylvania to 
William Penn, w hereas Charles II so named the 
province in honour of his friend, Sir William 


L. A. 


| Penn. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


YRON: REFERENCES IN HIS LET- 

TERS.—I should be glad to have explan- 

ations of the following references in Byron’s 
letters : 


(1) 5 Dec., 1810, to Hobhouse—‘ I rather | 


think we should have been like Billy Taylor | 


and carried off to sea.” Who was Billy 
Taylor? 
(2) 26 Nov., 1810, to Hobhouse, written 


from Athens—‘‘ Here is a Scotch surgeon 


going to write on Greece.’’ Who was the) 


Scotch surgeon ? 


following : 
(1) Here’s to her who long | 
Hath waked the poet’s sigh! 
The girl who gave to song 
What gold could never buy. 
(quoted—unless it was an impromptu com- 
position—by Byron in a letter to Moore, 
20 Sept., 1814, announcing his engagement). 
(2) Expect not life from pain nor danger 
free, 


MABIONETTE THEATRE, ADELAIDE 
STREET, STRAND. — In the ‘ Curios. 
ities of London’ (1867 edition), by John 
Timbs, it is mentioned that ‘“ The Marionette 
Theatre, Adelaide-street, Strand, was origin. 
ally the Adelaide Gallery, and was altered 
for the clever performances of Marionettes, oy 
puppets, in 1852.’’ Charles Magnin, in his 
‘ Histoire des Marionettes en Europe’ (1852 
edition) writes, “Aujourd’hui. .. les journaux 
et les revues anglaises annoncent a grand 
bruit louverture d’un nouveau, que dis-je? 
d’un royal théatre de marionettes (Royal 
Marionette Theatre). Punch a retrouvé 4 
Londres sa langue affilée, sa pratique et son 


Can any reader give me the sources of the | baton. Il a déja, dans un piquant prologue, 


| bravement croisé bois contre bois sur le dos 


M. Wood. Bravo! Punch!” This is 


sumably the same theatre. 
(1) How long did this theatre exist ? (2) Did 


its repertory consist solely of Punch and Judy 


plays? (3) Who was the proprietor? (4) 


| What encounter was this between Punch and 


Nor deem the doom of man reversed for | 


thee. 

(quoted by Byron in a letter to Shelley, 

26 Apvil, 1821). 

V. H. Corns. 

‘HE MS. DIARY OF THOMAS MAR- 
CHANT OF LITTLE PARK, HURST- 
PIERPOINT (1714-1728). — Extracts from 
this Diary appear in Vol. xxv. p. 113, of the 


Sussex Archeeological Collections edited by the | 


late Rev. Edward Turner. In the prefatory 
remarks Mr. Turner states that the original 
book containing ‘‘the Manuscript Diary ’’ is 
(i.e. in 1873) ‘‘ in the possession of Mrs. Skin- 


ner of South Lambeth, the surviving daughter | 


of Mr. John Marchant, of Little Park, to 
whom I am indebted for the loan of it.’’ This 
was written fifty-five years ago, and alli 
attempts to find Mrs. Skinner or her descend- 
ants have failed. Can anyone put me on the 
track of the book? Mr. Turner describes it 
as ‘‘ bulky,” so it is clear that his extracts 
are only a very small portion of the original. 


Marchant mentions over eighty relatives in | 
the printed extracts, and it may be worth | 


while to try and obtain permission to reprint 


the Diary in extenso. It contains references | 


to most of the families in Sussex, and gives 
a wonderful picture of the life and pursuits 
of a yeoman squire in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century. 
House of Commons, 8.W.1. 


Mr. Wood? 
Paut McPuaruy. 

Winnetka, Illinois. 

(CHARLOTTE CLARKE’S MARIONETTE 

THEATRE.—Helen Haiman Joseph’s ‘A 
Book of Marionettes’ states, without giving 
authority, ‘“ Colley Cibber wrote dramas for 
marionettes, and his daughter, the actress, 
Charlotte Clarke, founded a large puppet 
theatre. Russell, the old buffoon, is said to 
have been interested in this project also, but 
it finally failed.’’ 

(1) Have any of Colley Cibber’s dramas 
for marionettes survived? (2) What was 
Charlotte Clarke’s puppet theatre, and how 
long was it operated ? 

McPxar.y. 
FORT JEROME, ST. DOMINGO.—I have 
an early water colour drawing inscribed 
‘Fort Jerome St. Domingo, ‘ Sparrow,’ 16 
guns, ‘ Argo,’ 44 guns.’’ 

It appears to represent the bombardment 
of a fortress by these two battleships. The 
fort appears to be replying to the fire. 

Wanted, any particulars of this action, 
and of the ships engaged. 

P. D. M. 


OOKEY HOLE AND CLEMENT OF 
ALEXANDRIA.—In the last issue of the 
Antiquaries’ Journal there is an interesting 
account of excavations at Wookey Hole cave 
|in the Mendips. The writer refers to strange 
noises heard at times in the cavern, while the 
work was in progress. They are described a 
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NOTES AND 


resembling the clashing of cymbals, with 
variations. He states that Clement of Alex- 
andria (3rd century) mentions them. This 
seems very curious, and I should be pleased 
to learn what Clement has to say about these 
inexplicable sounds, which must have 
attracted much attention in his day. 
WG, 

NGRAVER HANGED FOR FORGERY. 

—I have recently acquired an _ original 
sepia sketch for the trade-card of an engraver 
named J. Hibbert, to which a former owner 
has added a note to the effect that he ‘‘ was | 
the last man hung for forgery at Bath.” The 
text, roughly drawn in on the sketch, is 
“Drawing, Etching & Engraving Taught by 
J. Hibbert.”’ 

I happen to possess also another original | 
sketch—in water colour—of a rather similar 
trade-card bearing the inscription: “Hib. | 
bart, Engraver, etc., No. 8, Bridge Street, | 
Bath.”’ 

The ‘D. N. B.’ gives a William Hibbart, 
or Hibbert, an etcher who flourished 1760- | 
1780, and says: ‘‘Bartolozzi engraved a trade- 
card for Hibbert, engraver, of 8 Bridge Street, | 
Bath, probably the above.’’ Can any of your | 
readers tell me whether there were two en- 
gravers of this name—one William and one} 
J—and, if so, whether either of them was | 
hanged for forgery. | 


Heat. 
Beaconsfield. 


SE OF WHALEBONE AS A CREST.— 

I have a note, unfortunately incomplete, | 
of a knight by name Renaud and, I believe, | 
of the time of Louis VI, wearing on his helmet | 
an‘ aigrette en fanons de baleine.’’ I should | 
be glad to be told of other examples of this | 
use of whalebone as a crest. Are there any | 
examples of it in sculpture or i 


amy miniature | 
painting to show how the crest was arranged? | 
And could any heraldic expert among readers | 
of ‘N. & Q.’ give more modern examples of | 
such a crest ? 

Did whalebone play any part in the con- | 
struction of a fighting man’s armour at any 
time ? 


THE CHARACTER OF HUGH PETER 

(1598-1660).—He was alumnus of Trinity 
College, Cambridge University ; Minister and 
benefactor of Salem and Massachusetts 


(U.S.A.); Member of the first Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard College ; Chaplain to Crom- 
well, etc., and has been the subject of pro- 
tracted controversy. 


Can anyone tell any- 
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thing about, or the whereabouts, etc., of the 
following paper: — ‘A vindication of the 
character of Hugh Peters, by Isaac Disraeli ’? 
It is noted in Boase and Courtenay’s ‘ Biblio- 
theca Cornubiensis,’ London, 1878, and in 
1875 is stated as “still penes his [Isaac 
Disraeli’s] son The Rt. Hon. Benj. Disraeli.’’ 
Perhaps authors of recent biographies of 

Disraeli can tell something about this MS. 

G. A. TayLor. 

Boston, Mass, U.S.A. 
ISHER HARDING, SHIP BUILDER.-— 
In ComMaNDER interest- 
ing lists of the King’s Ships built at Dept- 
ford, at the end of the seventeenth and the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, fre- 
quent mention is made of a ship-builder 
named Fisher Harding. Is anything known 
of his parentage and descent ? 

‘HE CRITICS.—1 have the first volume of 

the Critics of Jan. 6, 1718, published in 
London. Can any of your readers inform me 
how long it continued to flourish ? 

The last number of my (octavo) volume 
(evidently half-yearly) is xxii, June 2, and 
it has a fairly good index. 

It is strongly Hanoverian, and advocates 
short shrift for the Stuart rebels, and also for 
all Papists, and Protestant and Episcopal 
Dissenters, and warmly supported George I 
when he banished the Prince of Wales from 
the Royal presence. 

James J. GORHAM, M.A., M.D. 

UGUENOT EMIGRANTS AND FRANCE 

— Will any reader familiar with the 
records of French Huguenots in England tell 
me whether many of these families have 
returned to France, and at what date the 
earliest of such returns occurred ? 

E 


ILLIAM HADWEN, POET.—Biograph- 
ical particulars are sought of this man. 
He was a member of an old Carnforth family, 
and had several poems in the New County 
and Town Magaztne (1788), including ‘ An 
elegy to the memory of Mr. T. H. Rawlinson 
who died at the age of 21’; ‘ A sonnet written 
after listening to the notes of a thrush and a 
blackbird’; ‘The Dawn’; ‘On seeing a 
young lady run to a place of worship’; 
‘ Allithwaite, a descriptive poem written at 
the request of two young ladies’; ‘ Soliloquy 
on the death of a young lady’; ‘Gisburn 
Park’; ‘On the Lakes and Cascades of 
Rydal Hall,’ etc., ete. 
A silhouette portrait of him was lent by 
Dr. W. R. Hadwen, of Gloucester, in 1908. 
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to our ‘‘ Old Lancaster ’’ Exhibition. tion was the latter Henri de Traci to William 
Perhaps Mr. Rotanp Austin can help? | de Traci, who held both Toddington (Glouces- 
Did he ever publish anything in book form? | ter) and Barnstable temp. Henry I. 
Kindly reply direct. King Stephen deprived Juhel de Totnes of 
T. Cann HvuGHES, F.S.A. the Barony of Barnstable and gave it to 
Lancaster. Henri de Traci. The latter is supposed to 
have married Juhel’s daughter. Other auth. 
ILLIAM KNIPE: JACKS.—Can anyone | orities of more recent date doubt the fact of 
give particulars of a surgeon of this | Juhel having married at all, 
name of Garstang, near here? A. GE 
In our Local Collection at the Public Tar 
USTRALIAN EPITAPHS ENG. 
A A LAND.—Can any reader supply me with 
whack copies of any epitaph to Australians in any 
Which are added remarks upon the ature! English church, churchyard, or cemetery? 
and cure of the hypochondriac affection. ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN 
(Lancaster, J. Jacks, 1800). 
Is there a record of any other publication! JOHN LETRATUS. — Where was this 


39 


Oakrigg, 


by Jacks? Nothing appears to be known of | clergyman resident? : 
him locally. | X. P. 
T. Cann Hucues, F.s.A. t RITISH MONUMENTAL INSCRIP- 
PITT: ORIGIN OF NAME.—Is the great) TIONS’: ROFFE. — Can any reader 
name of Pitt of Italian origin, — cf. | give me any particulars of a quarto volume 
‘““Pitti.””’ But we have also “ Scotti,’? which | entitled : 
can hardly have any connection with Scott ! | British Monumental — attest 
| occasionally from divers Churchyards, by Ed- 
A. = PRICHARD. | win Roffe, Privately Printed, Rochester Press, 
KORGE FAMILY. — William George, | E.R., Sixteen Copies. London, set-up and in- 


eldest child of William and Frances | printed in Leisure time by Edwin Roffe, at his 
George, of Topcroft, Norfolk, was born about | Birthplace, 48 Occulston Street, Somers Town, 
175 | 1861; 

6, probably in the neighbourhood of | 
croft, or Lodden. Can any reader say where} {124 Dearing the following dedication : 


he was baptized, or give the place where his | 
parents were married ? , proposition of the Society of Antiquaries. The 
H. G. Harrrson. Collector and Printer offers these volumes 
120, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. most respectfully to that Society. 


Wren What is known of Edwin Roffe? As my 
‘HE HON. CHARLES WEST. —Can any | volume is No. 2, I would like to see a copy 
one tell me if any monument exists to the | und 
Hon. Charles West, eldest son of Charles, 5th | 
Baron De la Warr? He is said by Collins: 
to have died v.p. in 1684. I should be glad | 
to learn the date of the death of his first| 
wife, Mary, who was living in November, | TEMPLE FORTUNE LANE.—What is the 
1677, but died before 12 Dec., 1678, when he | origin of the name of this Hampstead 


J. W. Fawcett. 
Satley, Co. Durham. 


ye-married. Where was she buried ? | thoroughfare ? 2 
C. Roy Huptestoy. | R. 8. 
Little Mead, Chapel Green Lane, (COOKERY FACTS AND SUPERSITI- 
Redland, Bristol. S| TIONS.--A friend, the other day, told 
RACY. — Information wanted regarding| me that to prevent burning, when you are 


some of this family name who were living | making jam, you should put a_ half-crown, 
in Kerry, Ireland, about a hundred years | because it is the largest silver coin ready to 
ago, or rather more?) What was their rela-| hand, into the pan, when it will bob about 
tionship to others (probably) who were in| in the middle and prevent anything sticking 
Derry when besieged by James II in 1689?) to the surface of the vessel. Is this a com- 
And what the connection of both branches| mon practice? And is it justified? I should 
with Henri de Traci, to whom King Stephen | be glad to know of any other similar cookery 
granted the Barony of Barnstable after the | customs. : 
siege of Exeter in 1136 or later? What rela- T. N. 
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Replies. 


A JEWISH TRADITION 
(cliv. 155). 


por similar examples and explanations from 

Jerusalem, Lower Bengal, and Japan, 
ge the articles with the heading ‘ The Purpose 
of the Flaw,’ at 10 S. iv. 208, 314, 472. That 
the old Chinese cherished a like opinion is 
illustrated by the following passages : 

How could everything go on full and perfect, 
whereas even the heaven is never complete? 
Ever remindful thereof, it is a custom for the 
tilers to leave uncovered as much a portion as 
three tiles of the roof.—Chu Shau-sun’s Adden- 
dum, written c. 73-49 B.c., to Sze-ma ‘Tsien’s 
‘Shi-ki,’ tom. exxviii. 

After the Emperor Tai-tsung’s accession (763 
4p.), all ministers and grandees vied in 
sumptuous buildings, which made such a social 
nuisance that someone denounced them as 
edificial monstrosities. Within a while, how- 
ever, all those buildings changed their owners, 
their originators becoming too powerless to 
reside in them. Then, the illustrious 
generalissimo Kwoh 'T'sze-i (697-781 had 
no rival in distinction and prosperity well- 
gained by a series of military echievements. 
His habitation was so extensive that it needed 
a horse or carriage to pass from one to 
another part of it, and multitudinous servants 
and guests went in and out of huge gates, 
utterly unrecognized by one another. One 
day, when about going out, Kwoh found a man 
repairing a post of the mansion, and told him 
to make a fence durable. The simple wight 
replied, ‘‘ Since several tens of years, I have 
made the fences of all grandees’ mansions 
in this metropolis: the masters are all 
changed, but the fences stand still.” Much 
moved by these words, Kwoh went to recite 
them to the emperor, and retired into private 
life—* Fung-shi-wan-kien-ki,’ tom. v. 
Kumacusu Mrnakata. 
VI CENTURY PLACE-NAMES: IDEN- 
TIFICATION SOUGHT (cliv. 225, 266, 
302).—At the first reference G. O’F. enquired 
for the identification of, among other names, 
Mr. Francis Farmack or Farmark. There 
can be no doubt this refers to Mr. Francis 
of Foremark, Co. Derby. The Foremark pro- 
perty, in and near Repton, passed by mar- 
riage to the Burdetts (now represented by Sir 
Francis Burdett, Bt.) in which family the 
name Francis has as a Christian name been 
perpetuated, 
A. D.-€. 


Further to my reply at the second refer- 
ence may I suggest that by Swarston, Swarkes- 
ton is intended. 


| on the Trent. 


/ on one of the county main roads. 
' tioned in a document dated 1552 as ‘‘ Swers- 


It stands at one end of the cele- 
brated Swarkeston Bridge, which is nearly 
three-quarters of a mile long. This bridge is 
It is men- 
ton bregge.”’ 

Swarkeston appears to have been the home 
of Richard Harpur, Justice of the Common 
Pleas in 1577. The old seat of the Harpurs is 
now incorporated with some farm buildings. 
I have not been able to trace any one of the 
name of Nowells connected with it. There 
was, however, a family named Nowell asso- 
ciated with South Yorkshire and Derbyshire 
from the fifteenth to the seventeenth cen- 
turies, and it is quite probable that Sir 
Andrew Nowells belonged to it, and resided 
at Swarkeston. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

IRST EDITION OF GRAY’S ‘ ELEGY’: 

“THE MACGEORGE COPY” (cliv. 
281). — This was the first edition and 
the first issue of Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ with the 
words ‘‘ Some hidden’”’ on p. 10 instead of 
‘* Some kindred,’’ which was sold by Sotheby’s 
on July 1, 1924, and purchased by Maggs 
for £1,550. The volume referred to was a 
magnificent copy, 11 x 83 inches, was origin- 
ally published at 6d. in 1751, contained six 
leaves and fetched £74 at the same salerooms 
in 1893. It became the property of Mr. Ber- 
nard Buchanan McGeorge, a wealthy Glas- 
gow stockbroker, who died at an advanced 
age in, I believe, 1924. He owned the four 
Shakespeare folios, and sold them to America 
for £10,000. He was a very careful buyer 
and a very wary seller. He also had in addi- 
tion to his fine library of books, two collec- 
tions of the etchings of Whistler and Meryon, 
out of which he is said to have netted hand- 
some profits. His collection of Blake items 
was very extensive, and included the Lord 
Beaconsfield’s series of coloured books sold in 
1882, and those from Hamilton Palace real- 
ised the same year. The whole of Mac- 
George’s collection of 1484 items sold for 
£52,062. It is estimated that the collector 
spent only £7,000 on his library, which was 
formed thirty years earlier. 

The copy of Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ which sold for 
£470 occurred at a sale on April 10, 1924; 
and another for £700 on Dec. 11, 1922, pur- 
chased by Quaritch. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


The copy of the ‘ Elegy’ referred to is 


‘known as “‘ The MacGeorge Copy ”’ owing to 
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Swarkeston is situated in S.E. Derbyshire, 
ie 
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its having belonged to the late Mr. B. B. 
MacGeorge, of Glasgow. It was, as stated 
in The Times of March 20 last, sold at 
Sotheby’s on July 4, 1924, for £1,550. 
Messrs. Sotheby’s note on this lot in their 
sale catalogue was as follows: 

THE EXCESSIVELY RARE First EDITION AND THE 
First Issvr, with the words ‘‘ some hidden ” on 
p. 10 instead of ‘‘ some kindred.” A Maeniri- 
CENT AND INCOMPARABLE COPY, MEASURING llin. by 
83in. 

An illustration of the title page was given 
in the catalogue, viz. : 

An 
Elegy 
wrote in a 
Country Church Yard. 
:0 :—— 
London: 
Printed for R. Dodsley in Pall Mall; 
and sold by M. Cooper in Pater-noster Row, 1751. 
{Price Six-pence. | 


HE ‘“‘ DUCHESS OF DOUGLAS ”’ (cliv. 
°81).—The name should be ‘‘ Dudley,’’ not 
‘“‘Douglas.”” If Mr, Mupprman will turn 
up the pedigree of Lord Leigh of Stoneleigh, 
in Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ he will find that Sir 
Thomas Leigh of Stoneleigh, created a bar- 
onet in 1611, had a daughter Alice who 
married Sir Robert Leicester, natural son of 
the Earl of Leicester, Queen Elizabeth’s 
favourite. Deserting his wife, Sir Robert 
went to Italy and was created Duke of 
Northumberland by Frederick II of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Such creation, of course, 
was not recognised in England; but Charles I , 
created Sir Robert’s wife Duchess Dudley in 
1644. She died on 22 Jan., 1668/9, leaving 
many benefactions. 


HERBERT MAxWELL. 


I imagine that Mr. Mvpprman_ wrote 
‘‘Douglas’’ for ‘‘ Dudley,” for Burke has 
under Leigh of Stoneleigh: 

Alice, Duchess Dudley, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Leigh first Baronet of Stoneleigh, | 
married before September 1597 Sir Robert 
Leicester, son of Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester. He went to Italy, not being able to 
prove his legitimacy and died 1649. | 

His deserted wife was created by Charles I | 
Duchess Dudley for life, 23rd May 1644, and | 
D. S. P. 22nd January 1668-69. 

L. F. C. E. Tottemacue. 


The newswriter made a slip. The lady was | 
the Duchess Dudley, Alice daughter of Sir | 
Thomas Leigh, and widow of Sir Robert Dud- | 
ley, son of Robert, Earl of Leicester. Sir 
Robert repudiated this marriage, and deserted 
the lady in 1605. Fifteen years later he was 
created, by the Emperor, Duke of Northum- 
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berland. He died in 1649. In 1644, at Ox. 
ford, Charles I, by patent, created Lady 
Dudley, Duchess Dudley for life. Her ugly 
monument, erected by herself, remains jn 
Stoneleigh Church, and is illustrated in Dye. 


dale’s ‘Warwickshire’ (p. 174). All tele. 


vant details can be found in ‘ The Complete 
Peerage,’ under Dudley (Dukedom), with its 
cross references to ‘ Leicester,’ etc, The 
Visitation of Warwickshire, 1619 (Harleian 
Society, 1877) would have given Mr. Munpr- 
MAN the necessary clue. 

[THe Dean or WivcuestER, writing to the same 
effect, adds (Duchess Dudley) ‘‘ was, I believe 
the only woman so dignified till Queen Victoria 
created her uncle’s widow Duchess of Inver. 
ness. Duchess Dudley was a very famous and 
very generous person indeed, and her tomb is 
a thing of dignity, if not entirely of beauty.” 
He refers to ‘ Highways and Byways in Shake. 
speare’s Country,’ p. 391.] 

ROWTH OF POPULATION (exlviii. 

152 ; cli. 375).—Cardinal Wiseman seems to 
have been too credulous, and also M. Bullet, 
The story is taken from ‘‘ The Isle of Pines, or 
a lateDiscovery of a fourth Island in Terra 
Australis Incognita Being a True Relation 
of certain English Persons, who in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, etc.’’ This was a work of 
fiction by Henry Neville (1620-1694). first 
published in 1668. See the ‘ D. N. B.’ 

Joun B. 


AIR SUDDENLY TURNED WHITE 

(cliii. 27, 87, 142, 214, 338).—The Times 

of March 26, 1928, reprints the following from 
its issue of March 26, 1828: ' 


We have heard of many instances wherein 


fright, it is said, has produced very strange 


effects upon the human system. The following 
account we give upon the authority of a highly 
respectable medical gentleman resident in 
London. At the time of the funeral of his late 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, a gentleman 
well known for his antiquarian researches, 
whose name we withhold, descended into the 
Royal cemetery at Windsor, after the inter 
ment had taken place, and busily engaged him- 
self in copying inscriptions from _ various 
coffins. While thus engaged, and absorbed in 
thought, he heard the door of the cemetery 
close with an appalling sound, the taper fell 
from his hand, and he remained petrified by 
the knowledge of his awful situation, entombed 
with the dead. Soon after 12 o’clock he 


heard the doors turn upon their gratin 
hinges, he called for and 
conveyed to the regions of day. His clothes 
were damp, and a horrible dew hung upon 
his hair, which in the course of a few hours 
turned from dark black to gray, and soon after 
This is perhaps the best 


to white. . . 
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authenticated account upon record of a man’s | HE TRIAL OF DAME ALICE LISLE 

hair turning gray from fright.—Macclesfield | (cliv. 171, 212, 304).—Can any corres- 

Courver. : 7 pow pondent of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me where a 

—— = W agama , copy of the original print of the trial of Mrs. 

“TO ROUND IN THE EARS” (cliv. 282). | Lisie is to be seen? 1 have been unable to 

—‘* Round,” meaning “‘ to whisper,” is | find one in London, and long experience of 

an abnormal form of *‘ rown,’’ an Old Eng-| ‘State Trials’ has led me to be suspicious 

lish word, current down to the seventeenth | of any document reprinted in that misleading 
century, especially in the phrase “to round collection. 


in the ear(s).”” ‘The final d, excrescentd original news-letters by Henry Muddi- 
as the philologists call it, was once a vul- | 


tabl tiquity, | are of considerable interest and add 
garism, but it | some details to the facts already known. On 
i b qd” (i | They write from Winchester, date 26th, that 
in to sounc in | the judges [Jefferies, created Baron oi Wem, 
bound,” etc.), “‘to pound (in a mortar), in May, the Lord Chief Baron, Justices Leving 
astound, compound, expound, | and Withens, and Baron Wright] were then 
“hoarhound.” In these words the d has| there only to give a general gaol delivery. 
established itself; it remains a vulgarism in The lady Lisle, so cailed by courtesy to the 
, like ‘ drownd,” “‘ gownd,” instead of | Rebellion, her husband, who was one of the 
forms R 1” late King’s judges and _a Commissioner of the 
‘drown _ and 1S) Great Seal to Oliver, having been lorded by 
Shakespearian (‘King John,’ II. i. 566), him, was brought hither by habeas corpus 
and is used as an archaism by the historical | from Salisbury, but was not to be tried till the 
novelists and by such writers as Carlyle and mca so we must wait till next post for an 
Browning (‘Ring and the Book,’ iv. 600). picid AE : 
On Sept. 1, the result was given: 
L. R. M. Stracwan. 

At the gaol delivery at Winchester many 
Birmingham University. were convicted for several sorts of crimes. On 
: ? : the 27th, Mrs. Lisle was brought upon her trial 
tound (O.E. runian) means to whisper about 5 in the afternoon. The evidence was 


The word was formerly in common use. | fy]| against her, that she aided, maintained 
Chaucer, for instance, has: &e. to Hicks, knowing him to be a rebel and 


Sone after this to him she gan to roune. actually in arms. The tryal lasted long, so 
‘Troilus and Cresyde,’ III. 568, | that it was about 11 that night when the jury 
And every wight that I saugh there brought her in guilty of High Treason. On 
Resnel sch in otheres ore. the 28th, the Lord Jefferies, Lord Chief 
‘Hous of Fame,’ 2044, | Justice, went into Court and passed sentence 

Or what so comth fro any tonge, upon her and the rest of the malefactors. 
Be hit rouned, red, or songe.—Id. 721. On Mrs. Lisle’s petition, James IT “ miti- 
Spenser has : gated the sentence of burning alive’’ (always 
And in his eare him rownded close behinde. passed upon women guilty of High Treason) 

‘Faerie Queene,’ IIT. x. st. 30. | ‘‘ to the severing her head from her body.” 
Shakespeare has: Finally : 

They’re here with me already, whispering, | (n the 2nd [September] the day to which the 
rounding. me , Ree Lord Chief Justice had reprieved her, about 4 
Winter’s Tale,’ I. ii. 217. | in the afternoon, Mrs. Lisle was beheaded at 
Davip SaLmon. Winchester. They give not anything of re- 
Narberth. marks upon the scaffold, but that she was old 


- . and dozy and died without much concern. 
NAY AL RECORDS (cliv. 281).—If P. DM. Were not both the ‘“ speech ” and the 

to 80 already, he “trial” post-Revolution compilations ? 
vious to passing as a Lieutenant. The place| []TENSILS FOR BLEEDING (cliv. 117). 
of his birth may be given correctly in one of —They were made in pewter (these I 
them. expect were the earliest) and also in silver 
A E.S and in china. Quite twenty-five years since I 
‘"" “| bought out of a village shop at Nether 
P. D. M. may find the information he seeks santas. a pewter - As low as I can 
by consulting ‘A Naval Bibliographical Dic-| remember, it was about 5 to 6 ins. in 
Uonary,’ W. R. O’Byrne, 1849. diameter, about 15 to 13 in. in depth. The 
sides were shaped, and the bottom rounded. 


= 
: 
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It had a flat, pierced handle; was London’ 


marked. The date I cannot say, but I should 
say from 1650 to 1700. 

Some few years later, and singularly enough 
within only a few miles from Nether Stowey, 
I saw a similar bow] in silver, with an early 
George II mark. 
Christie’s, where it realized £90. If your 
enquirer will refer to the April Connoisseur, 
on page xx, he will find the exact thing. 

The china ones that I have seen and had in 
my possession were Oriental, of the same 
shape, with a single handle, and about the 
Sé 2 $1Ze. 

ime size L. 


D® JOHN WARD OF STRATFORD-ON- 
AVON (cliv. 281).—The Rev. John Ward 
left no children, I hope, as he never married. 
He was M.A. from Christ Church, Oxford, 
but had no medical degree, neither did ke 
practise except by giving advice to his poorer 
parishioners in a friendly way. 
D’Arcy Power. 
HE CHURCH OF FORD (cliv. 281). — 
Probably Ford in Northumberland is 
meant, but there were Fords in Herefordshire, 
Somerset and Sussex. 
A. E. S 


There is no doubt that the place inquired 
about by Dr. Buttocn is Ford in Northum- 
berland. This is a village on the Till, situ- 
ated about six miles N.W.W. of Wooler. 

Ford, like many other Border parishes, was 
inhabited by a population of strong presby- 
terian inclinations, and at the time men- 
tioned, 1672, the Rector of Ford was a 
Scotchman named James Scott, who held the 
living from 1660 to 1676. 

James Scott was himself inclined to non- 
conformity, and he had for his curate one 
Gabriel Semple, a presbyterian, who con- 
tinued his ministration there till 1690, when 
he was translated to Jedburgh. 

Doubtless the parish registers will confirm 
this, and the entry of the marriage in ques- 
tion will be found recorded therein. 

H. Askew. 


BANE-NOTES (cliv. 136, 178, 194, 213, 266). 

—In reply to O. N. H., I should be sur- 
prised to learn that the practice of cutting a 
bank-note in two so that the halves could be 
dispatched with an interval of time between 
each, had died out. My father sent me! 
‘* fivers ’’ in this way in the ’nineties, and it 
is still a cheaper way than by money or) 
Postal order. Stamp paper was used to join | 


the halves. | 
H. W. D 
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| the vicarage of 


The owner sent it up to! 
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ISHOP SAMUEL LISLE: HIS BURIAL 
PLACE (cliv. 281).—Samuel Lisle (1683- 
1749), Bishop of St. Asaph (1744-1748) and 
of Norwich (1748-1749), held in commendan 
Northolt, Middlesex, from 
1729 till his death. His long connexion with 
this parish will at least help to explain his 
burial there. Lisle had been Bishop of Nor. 
wich for only eighteen months at the time of 
his death (Oct. 3, 1749). Jessop, in 
his ‘ Diocesan History of Norwich ’ (1884, p 
221) makes a slip in giving the length of ifs 
episcopate as ‘‘ barely six months,’ 
Epwarp Bensty, 
MHOMAS HILTON, ob. 1509 (cliv. 282).— 
It is quite likely that the name Thomas 
Hutton which occurs in C. F. H.’s second 
paragraph is a mistake and should be Thomas 
Hulton. 

In commenting on the will of Sir William 
Hilton of Hilton (or Hylton) Castle (1526), 
Surtees, the Durham historian, makes the 
following remarks: 

The Hiltons, or rather Hultons, of Hulton 
in Lancashire, a family of most ancient and 
honourable note, were certainly not connected 
with the Baronial family by male descent and 
it is not easy to trace even any female con- 
nection. It was by no means unusual when a 
testator had run through all his own kith and 
kin, to place in the remainder some friendly 
house of equal blood and rank; and the coinci- 
dence of name would probably “have its weight 
in a dilemma of this sort. In the reign of 
George I, Richard, Baron Hilton, made use of 
this ‘old connection as a topic in some very 
civil and engaging letters to Squire Hulton, 
of Hulton, whom he wished much to see as a 
visitor at Hilton Castle, professedly with the 
laudable intention of procuring a good husband 
for one of his five sisters, and thereby drawing 
into a true lover’s knot the slackened thread 
of connection betwixt the houses of Durham 
and Lancashire. 

H. ASkEw. 


[NTRODUCTION OF PAPER-LANTERNS 
AND FIREWORKS INTO EUROPE 
(cliv. 282).—For an account of the fire-work 
at Kenilworth Castle on the occasion of 
Queen Elizabeth’s visit in the year 1575, see 

‘Kenilworth Festivities: comprising Lane- 
ham’s description of the Pageantry, and 
Gascoigne’s Masques,’ pp. 16 and 17 of the 
edition published by John Merridew, War- 
wick and Leamington, in 1825. 

BENJAMIN WALKER. 


ERMITAGES NEAR YORK (cliv. 117).— 
Reference to a Hermitage at Healaugh, a 
short distance from York, in the Tadcaster 
direction, is to be found in the first charter of 
‘ the Priory of Healaugh. This document shows 
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that before the year 1203 Bertram Haget | 
gave to Gilbert, a monk of Marmoustier, and 
to his successors, ‘‘ the Jands of the hermitage | 
or desert which is in the wood of Healaugh, | 
viz. that land towards the east where the | 
water is wont to run and passe from the| 
bridge called Lairbridge, to the passage | 
anciently called Sangneat,’’ in order to found 
a religious house. 

A church dedicated to St. John the Evan- 
gelist was then built on the site of the her- 
mitage. 

These bare particulars are given in Sheahan 
and Whellan’s ‘ History of the City of York 
and the Ainsty ’ (1855). 

Edmund Bogg, ‘ Lower Wharfland ’ (1904), 
which includes an account of the City of 
York and the Ainsty, remarks: ‘‘ The inoep- 
tion of the priory appears to have been due 
to the efforts of a succession of hermits (and 
was known as the ‘ Hermitage in the Wood ’) 
who had taken up their abode here when the 
district was still redolent of the sacrificial 
incense of the druid priests.’’ He also says: 
“Tn the latter half of the twelfth century, 
probably about 1170, Bertram Haget gave the 
‘Hermitage in the Wood,’ with liberty to 
clear the ground about it, to Gilbert, a monk 
in Normandy.” 

H. Askew. 


REAT MEN’S PRACTICAL MAXIMS 
(cliv. 264). — Sir James Paget quoted 
John Hunter’s dictum, — ‘‘ Don't think; 
try!” adding to it, ‘‘Be patient; be 
accurate!’’ He objected to the cheap use 
of proverbs. He said that though a little 
knowledge was a dangerous thing, it was 
much better than none at all. See his Life 
by the late Stephen Paget, and various lec- 
tures. 


J. Parson. 
PUNN (DONNE) OF PEMBROKE OR 
CARMARTHEN (cliv. 264).—According 
to‘ Bridger’s Index to Printed Pedigrees’ (p. 
174) a pedigree of Donne of Carmarthenshire 
is given in Sir Thomas Phillipps’ ‘‘ Pedi- 
rees of Carmarthenshire, Cardiganshire and 
embrokeshire, in continuation of Lewis 
Dwnn to about the years 1700-10. From the 
MS. of John Philipps Allen Lloyd Philipps, 
Esq., of Dale Castle, Co. Pembroke.”’ Pri- 

vately printed, 1859. 
G. W. 


poEMS IN PRAISE OF BOOKS AND 
READING (cliv. 245, 285, 304).—‘ Book- 
verse. An Anthology of poems of books,’ 


edited by William Roberts, London (Elliot 
Stock), f’cap 8vo, 1896. 


‘The Book-lover’s Enchiridion.’ Edited by 
Alexander Ireland, London, 1883. Contains 
many poems in praise of books as well as 
prose extracts. 

SaMvuet J. LooKeEr. 

The Book Nook, South Green, 

Billericay, Essex. 


YOURCE WANTED (cliv. 282). — Voltaire is 

usually credited with this quotation, the 
complete phrase being “‘ Ce coquin d’Habakkuk 
avec un nom comme ¢a, est capable de tout,” 
which, however, I believe has never been 
located in the works of Voltaire. 

It has been suggested that the phrase was 
intended to deride the account of the prophet 
Habakkuk’s journey to Babylon with food for 
Haniel who had been cast in the den of lions, 
as recounted in the apocryphal story of ‘ Bel 


and the Dragon.’ 
H. R. Sr. Ciare Cater. 


There was an inquiry about “‘ Habakkuk est 
capable de tout ” at 12 S. ix. 309 (Oct. 15, 1921). 
It was said by the inquirer to be constantly 
attributed to Voltaire, but the nearest ap- 
preach to it that he could find in Voltaire was 
““ Apprenez qu’ Orosmane est capable de tout ” 
(“ Zaire” IV. ii.). 

L. R. M. Sreacwan. 

Birmingham University. 


When I lived on the Continent, not much 
less than three quarters of a century ago, the 
quotation about Habakkuk was almost in- 
variably attributed to ‘Talleyrand; not to 
Voltaire. 

It ran—‘‘ Kabahkuk! un homme avec un tel 
nom, serait capable de tout.” 


The origin of the saying “ Like Habakkuk— 
capable de tout” has quite recently been a 
subject of correspondence in The Sunda; 
Times. In the number for April 15, Mr. 
Gurney Benham wrote that long ago he had 
made repeated search through the “ Complete 
Works ” of Voltaire [to whom the saying that 
Habakkuk was ‘“ capable de tout ” has usually 
been ascribed], but could find no trace of it. 
He added that Voltaire’s only reference to 
Habakkuk seemed to be in the first section of 
kis article on ‘‘ Prophétes,” in the “ Diction- 
naire Philosophique,” 

“ Habacuc fut transporté en l’air par les 
cheveux a Babylone. Ce n’est pas un grand 
malheur a la vérité; mais c’est une voiture 
fort incommode. On doit beaucoup souffrir 
quand on est suspendu par les cheveux l’espace 
de trois cent milles. J’aurais mieux aimé une 
paire d’ailes, la jument Borac [which, as Mr. 
Benham reminds us, carried Mahomet to 
heaven], ou Vhippogriffe.”’ 

See ‘ Bel and the Dragon,’ verses 33-39. 

In the next number Yapril 22), Sir Charles 
Cook writes that Littré, under the word 
“capable” cites for the origin of the phrase 
in question Voltaire ‘ Zaire,’ iv. 2), ““ Apprenez 
qu’ Orosmane est capable de tout.” 

Epwarp BEnsty. 
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The Library. 


The Commerce between the Roman Empire and | 


India. By E. H. Warmington. 
University Press. 15s. net). 
E were all told as children that the Roman 
Empire fell at last through decay by 
juxury; and the idea we were given of luxury 
connected it closely with the Kast. I 
trade with the East, and the penetration of 
Roman coin into India, were indeed probably 


(Cambridge 


much more extensive than most of us_ have | 


supposed. The movement began in the days 
of Augustus, and reached its height under 
Marcus Aurelius. 
curious. It was, first of all, a trade through 
intermediaries : 


from one 
what Mr. 


the riches of the Hast were passed 
intermediary to another, over 


Warmington calls the “waist” of land be- | 


tween the Indian Ocean and the Mediterranean, 
till, mostly shipped from Alexandria 
Puteoli, they poured into Rome. 
ington’s close study of the detail of the trade- 


routes—each point carefully documented, and | 


and 


the immense number of alternatives, I 
centuries 


changing conditions through two 


wrought up into a systematic account—is an | 


admirable piece of work. The most extra- 
ordinary general fact here is the resoluteness 


and success with which, till about the middle | 


of the first century the monsoons were kept a 
secret. 
revolutionised, to the disadvantage of many 
middlemen for whom the oriental trade with 
Rome meant immense fortunes, the whole of 
the sea-borne commerce. Another secret, and 


one which was safely kept to the last, was the 


origin of cinnamon. 


ation of the trade; Part II. with its substance 
classified as Animals and Animal-products; 
Plant-products, and Mineral-products. A trade 
in slaves existed, but the slaves passed mostly 
from the West to the East. | Comparatively 
few mammals were brought to Rome, but birds 
came in some considerable numbers, especially 
parrots. Of animal-products one of the chief 
was ivory, lavishly used for all sorts of pur- 
poses by the rich (Mr. Warmington mentions 
three or four times Seneca’s five hundred 
tripod-tables with ivory legs). Early in the 
first century, too, tortoiseshell came into 
fashion, and another animal-product dedicated 
to the use of the wealthy was that derived 
from the lac-insect, whether shellac or lac-dye. 
But all these yield in volume and preciousness 
to the trade in pearls and silk, the two great 
characteristic instances of the luxury of im- | 
perial Rome 

Of the plant-products the great staple was | 
pepper, which it would appear played in the | 
daily food of a Roman household, a more im- | 
portant part than salt and sugar do in our own. | 


Roman | 


Several features in it are | 


Rome and India had never | 
direct touch, but, by land routes or_sea routes, | 


to | 
Mr. Warnm- | 


The divulging of this at last naturally | 


Then there was the mysterious cinnamon, the 
account of which, with the mistaken notions 
which the Romans entertained about it, makes 
some of the most amusing pages in the book, 
Still more highly prized was oil of spikenard, 


| one of the most costly of all vegetable sub 


stances, kept—as who does not know?—in alg. 
baster boxes. Another interesting import js 
chaplets, for honouring the gods or laying op 
tombs, which used to be prepared in India 
of nard-leaves or of coloured silk, soaked jn 
unguent. Of vegetable dyes India sent to 
Rome indigo and lycium (a_ yellowish dye); 
she sent also many oils and drugs, and sugar 
too, but in small quantities and never known 
for what it is. Cotton from India (first known 
to the Greeks through Alexander’s expeditions) 
was one of the most important articles of 
Roman trade—the Indian muslins being much 
prized throughout the Empire. Woods, for 
constructive and also for medicinal purposes, 
and fruits and cereals, were also brought, 
a principal cereal being rice, ene use of which 
= to make a skin preparation for the Roman 
adies. 

The chief mineral-products were the various 
kinds of precious stones, and with these are 
connected yet a few other trade _ secrets, by 


| which the Romans were led to believe that 


Arabia not India was the source of the gems 
they bought. 

How did Rome pay for all this? We do not 
know what goods may have gone eastward by 
the land-routes: those which went by sea by 
no means counter-balanced the imports, 
Slaves, as we have seen, were exported; coral; 


| wine; lead, copper and tin; and glass, with 
| yet a 


few other articles of commerce—but 
mainly the payment was made in specie, with 
the result that the coined money of the Em- 
pire was drained unprofitably away. Mr. 


i . | Warmington’s essay on the adverse balance 
Part I. deals with the routes and the organiz- | 


is a valuable piece of economic study. He 
traces the economic collapse of the Empire in 


| the third century partly to the root fact that 


the wealth of Rome was derived, not from 
production but from war, so that peace may 
be said to have been impoverishing; partly to 
the uneconomic use of Roman money, and 
again to the impossibility of maintaining a 
good silver coinage. 

The full notes, which give chapter and verse 
for every statement, are especially to be com- 
mended. The Lampsacus dish is given as illus- 
tration; and there is a good map showing the 
trade-routes. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

We cannot undertake to answer 


queries 
privately. 
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